ON  EDUCATION

social changes in its history; but also to train human beings
fit to live in the new order, and, in Milton's words, 'to
make in the towardly and pregnant soil of England a
Nation of Prophets, of Sages and of Worthies'. New
orders do not necessarily mean a great civilisation, nor do
improved social conditions inevitably make better human
beings. Inhabitants of a slum moved into a modern
housing estate may carry their old habits with them and
spoil their new surroundings; and we too may be unworthy
tenants of an order however new and good. We have to
transform a world with uncertain standards and vague
values, with many virtues but no clear philosophy of life,
into one which knows how to refuse evil and choose good,
clear in its aims and therefore in its judgements and action.
It will not be done merely by the extension of social
services or the abolition of unemployment, important as
these are, but by a change of mind and heart. That will
not come of itself nor can it be left to chance. We must do
what, in their different ways, Russia, Germany and Italy
have done already; they have made great political and
social changes, but they have not been content with these;
they have trained men with a new outlook and a new way
of life, conscious of an ideal which makes sacrifices pleasant
and difficulties only a challenge to further effort. They have
been concerned, after their fashion, with what Plato calls
the science of good and evil, though their idea of good and
evil may be very far from the true one. We have not: but
unless we get a clear and right idea of good and evil, our
new order will come to little, if it comes into being at all.
It is a task for education in the widest sense, and needs first
an educational system which will make it possible and next,
within that system, an education which will achieve it.
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